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Social Effects of the Monon Railway in Indiana 

By Dr. John Poucher, Orleans, Indiana 

This treatise is undertaken to portray some of the com- 
ponent factors in our social life, to indicate what part thor- 
oughfares like the river, canals and the old-fashioned "pike" 
as well as railroads take in molding- the domestic, economic 
and civic affairs of the people. The Monon railway is chosen 
as an example because for many years it was the longest 
stretch of line under one management in the State of Indiana. 
It largely determined the direction taken by a broad stream 
of emigration, and in traversing the State from south to north 
contributed in a marked degree to the commingling of the 
diverse elements of people arriving from the South and East. 
Other roads followed routes where the citizens were likely 
to be more nearly homogeneous in their antecedents. The 
Monon has been a good mixing machine. 

This, one of the earliest ironways constructed in the State, 
was first known as the New Albany and Salem Railroad, 
designed ultimately to connect Louisville and Chicago. At 
the time when the work was begun waterways were the chief 
and most important means of general communication in the 
United States, and Louisville figured about as prominently as 
Chicago, which has since become our interior metropolis. The 
Ohio river, then and always destined to be one of the prin- 
cipal arteries of commerce, was the main channel from the 
northeast section of the country to the dominant South. Pop- 
ulation, with Louisville as one of the gateways, was moving 
in a northwesterly direction from the Carolinas, East Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and Kentucky. Indiana has always contained 
a relatively large element of population from the Southern 
States, visibly affecting the political complexion of its citizen- 
ship, quite noticeably in Washington, Putnam and Montgom- 
ery counties, with a decisive bearing on national policies. A 
very considerable contribution of intelligent and thrifty people 
came down the river from Virginia, Maryland and the farther 
East, taking passage on the steamboats at Pittsburgh and 
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stopping at the Falls, where they were met by alien and native 
emigrants at what was then an insurmountable barrier in 
navigation. In the intermingling a vigorous, intellectual and 
warm-hearted race has been produced which has figured en- 
viably in the social life of the whole country. 

While the Monon railway has become an important factor 
in the development of the region through which it passes, it 
encountered many embarrassments in management, and did 
not at first offer the means of rapid and convenient travel 
toward the coming emporium on Lake Michigan. The trip 
could not be completed in one day. Patrons stayed overnight 
at Lafayette. The projectors of the enterprise were seem- 
ingly influenced in selecting their routes by the promise of 
ease and cheapness in construction. Saving of time for run- 
ning gear was apparently a secondary consideration. The 
lengthening of the line served the same purpose which nature 
accomplishes in its winding streams, which increase the terri- 
tory that reaps special benefits from the thoroughfare. The 
steam-grader was not then in use. It was no easy matter to 
make a fill or blast through hard, unyielding rock to overcome 
precipitous ascents or bridge wide or capricious streams. 

When the east fork of White river was reached four or 
five miles south of Bedford the trains could go no further, 
and some of the State maps of that date marked the line as 
the "New Albany and Juliet Railroad." A wooden bridge 
built by Thomas Grant, an Englishman, later of Evansville, 
after much delay spanned the river, and the extension con- 
tinued until in 1852 the road was completed between New 
Albany and Michigan City, a junction deviating considerably 
from a direct line but connecting with the Michigan Central 
for the desired terminus. The event was celebrated at New 
Albany with a famous Fourth of July barbecue, then a very 
popular festivity, at which Governors Joseph A. Wright of 
Indiana and Lazarus W. Powell of Kentucky were speakers. 
Lafayette was practically the most important station at the 
north end of the route. Here trains were reversed. The 
time schedule was arranged for daylight service. Strap iron 
spiked on wooden beams laid longitudinally across the ties 
constituted the first tracks, and later the "T" rail was sub- 
stituted without angle-couplers, occasioning a peculiar thud- 
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ding sound as the wheels passed over the joints. An attempt 
was afterward made to remedy the jar by bolting pieces of 
timber about three feet long on the outside of the rails. Trav- 
elers accepted the meager conveniences whereby they might 
reach a distant place with so little expenditure of muscular 
energy. Time was not a very important consideration with a 
class leisurely by antecedents and unoppressed with nervous 
ambition to secure food so abundantly supplied from the for- 
ests and clearings, or to meet the social demands, which were 
simple and inexpensive. 

The scenery was romantic and suggestive. Trains skirted 
along at the foot of The Knobs until they arrived at New 
Providence — now called Borden — eighteen miles from New 
Albany. Here speed was somewhat checked until the long 
steep grade could be surmounted, leading in devious lines 
aside the watercourses, passing through cuts of very hard 
limestone and sweeping unaccountably along low swags. The 
road for private vehicles betAveen Pekin and Salem is three 
or four miles shorter than the iron route. The mention of 
Pekin gives occasion to call attention to the concurrent nam- 
ing of contiguous villages in that section of Washington 
county for large cities — Pekin, Canton, South Boston, New 
Philadelphia and Little York. A great horseshoe bend formed 
apparently with little cause is one of the picturesque features 
of the railroad three miles north of Bedford. It is related 
that as late as 1868 a man alighted from the southbound train 
at Salem, went north two blocks to the "public square," en- 
gaged in an altercation in which he killed his antagonist, 
loosed one of the horses tied at the courthouse hitchrack, and 
rode to Harristown, now Norris, arriving there before the 
train, which stopped on the road to take wood for fuel, and 
reboarding the cars, he disappeared and escaped from justice. 
An amusing anecdote is also told concerning one of the officers 
of the company while on a tour of inspection that, when he 
was asked what he thought of the road, he said he saw one 
straight stretch where a curve might have been made. Such 
jests in regard to any public utility are quite common, though 
the perpetrators are often among its best friends. 

Evidently the projectors aimed to reach as many points 
of local importance as possible for feeders to the line on its 
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way to the principal marts. As a result of this survey there 
are many way stations that owe an incalculable debt in their 
prosperity. While the course of the route is generally north- 
ward, it leads through Salem and Campbellsburg almost due 
west, and fresh-comers are usually much confused in fixing 
the points of the compass in those towns. Trains from the 
south come from a northeasterly direction to Orleans, an im- 
portant station now the junction for the branch to the West 
Baden and French Lick country. The spur that reaches the 
famous watering resorts, and forms prorating connections with 
the Southern Railway was constructed about 1887. It is laid 
over the "dry bed" of Lost river, and before touching the 
terminus it skirts the banks of that queer stream that emerges 
from the earth at the hamlet of Orangeville. This territory 
for eighteen miles is fraught with much historic interest, and 
owes greatly to the railroad for its progressive spirit as well 
as adventitious prosperity. 

Though the stock invested for construction brought no 
dividends, these investments after seventy years have brought 
abundant return to the public at large in the increased assets 
of the community. The patronizing zone was very slow in 
coming to its own. Wild blackberries was an appreciable 
item of shipment as late as the seventies. Now the straw- 
berry crop employs growers as far as twenty miles from the 
road. The renowned oolitic stone did not begin to move for 
several years. The writer remembers when the sole freight 
service for a day would consist of an engine, caboose and 
one car. The management in those days was often incompe- 
tent and invariably provincial. No field had yet been discov- 
ered for railroad magnates or experts ; at least they did not 
fee! invited here, though James Brooks, the first president, 
was a noble man and highly influential citizen with whom 
modern officials can scarcely vie in capacity for civic service. 
John B. Anderson, the first general superintendent, was after- 
wards president of a fashionable college for young women. 
Once on a train that had stopped for water where a blind 
man with bucksaw was cutting cordwood for the company a 
person remarked to the roadmaster, who was in the caboose, 
"That is a strange way of doing." The officer replied, "Poor 
folks have poor ways." Some years later I recognized the 
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same roadmaster so far reduced in circumstances as with hoe 
in hand to be cleaning the streets of a nearby city. The 
merging of the line with connecting links at Chicago, Louis- 
ville and Indianapolis may have swollen the dividends, in fact 
became a necessity, but gone forever is the sense of a resi- 
dential partnership in the possession and management of the 
road. New Albany, the original starting point, especially, was 
in a state of pathetic mourning when the words "New Al- 
bany" were dropped from the monogram title. The over- 
shadowing of the terminal cities was inevitable. 

Facilities in travel were few and limited. Often the morn- 
ing train out from New Albany had to wait for the bus that 
brought the passengers on an uncertain ferry boat schedule 
from Louisville, five miles away, and its arrival was signal 
for some extra scurrying on the platforms. There was little 
catering to the whims of appetite, though one peanut boy is 
now a large capitalist in Indianapolis. Passengers never 
dreamed of chair or sleeping coaches, and very few of the 
patrons could have afforded the luxury. Just after the me- 
morable cold New Year of 1864 the writer had occasion to 
travel from New Albany to Greencastle, a distance of one 
hundred and forty miles. He boarded the train at 2 :20 p. m. 
on Monday and alighted at Greencastle at 5 :25 a. m. on 
Wednesday. A truck under one of the coaches flew the track 
in Salt Creek Bottoms at 8 o'clock Tuesday morning, and by 
the methods then employed could not be replaced until after 
dark. Trainmen and passengers alike had to shift for them- 
selves in getting food or drink, but all took it without com- 
plaint. People off as well as on the road were used to dis- 
comforts now regarded as unbearable. 

Officers in those times were on terms of familiar inter- 
course with patrons. The employees wore no uniforms, noth- 
ing to distinguish them except the title of their several posi- 
tions laid over the hatband. Conductors were allowed great lati- 
tude of discretion in the transaction of business, and they 
were nearly always agreeable and accommodating. A com- 
pany of hilarious Methodist preachers were on their way to 
annual conference. Among them was a dark-skinned wag 
with sunken eyes, of whom the conductor asked his fare, 
oftener purchased on the train than by ticket. Clergymen's 
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certificates for reduced rates were not then considered neces- 
sary. The passenger asked, "How much?" with an answer 
calling for the regular fare. "But," said he, "you charge 
me more than the other fellows ; I am a preacher, too." "You, 
a preacher!" said the conductor; "you don't look like one." 
Determined to have a little fun, the minister parried payment 
until the conductor left him to attend to one of their frequent 
stoppings. On returning the officer again solicited the pas- 
senger, who in apparent amazement, said, "Are you the con- 
ductor?" "Yes, sir," was the reply. "You the conductor! 
You don't look like one." To which he good-naturedly re- 
joined, "Oh, go along!" and he charged no pay at all in return 
for the joke. Conductors had to be men of courage and ready 
presence of mind in those days. One of these, Thomas Han- 
Ion, though palsied in one arm, was invariably master of the 
situation, and after a long, sensational and successful career 
beginning in 1854, still lives, and is now in the United States 
government employ in Washington at nearly four-score. 
William F. Sears, a far-advanced octogenarian, highly re- 
spected and now residing at Orleans, served as baggage- 
master when the road reached no farther than Bedford. A 
round trip was made daily. 

Much of the passenger traffic being local and the trains 
moving slowly with frequent and protracted stops, oppor- 
tunity was afforded for friendly conversation in the cars. 
There was little reserve of intercourse among the travelers, 
even with strangers. No one hesitated to address himself 
to his neighbor on any subject. Talk took a wide range on 
theological questions, politics, the markets, local occurrences, 
etc. A considerable sensation would be produced in the coach, 
seldom crowded, by the advent of some distinguished civil 
officer, or of a college dignitary at Bloomington, Greencastle, 
or Crawfordsville. The presidents of the college institutions 
enjoyed the courtesy of a free pass. Much valuable informa- 
tion and culture would be gained in the interviewing of intelli- 
gent citizens when newspapers were comparatively scarce, 
high-priced, and restricted in their news columns. A scene 
of thrilling interest included the crowds that gathered each 
day at the depot in Bloomington, students in great number, 
though a catalogue rule actually forbade the same class at 
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Greencastle, fanners for miles away, freeholders and com- 
mon loafers, it would seem as if the whole region had turned 
out just to see the train and its passengers and one another, 
the chief event of the day. Though the platform alongside 
of which the cars stopped was elevated and narrow, very few 
accidents occurred. 

The rough and ready folks of that period were expected 
to take care of themselves, though not without instructions. 
On the green oilcloth lining of the car walls between all the 
windows was stencil-stamped a long list of warnings against 
putting head, arm or limbs out of opened windows, or chang- 
ing coaches, a very risky proceeding, while the train was in 
motion. On account of numerous obstacles on the unfenced 
track, cattle, pigs, horses, landslides, fallen trees, there was 
constant peril for life or limb with few suits for damages. 
Professor Miles J. Fletcher, on the way to the Shiloh battle- 
field in 1862, riding in the same seat with Governor Morton 
on an Evansville and Terre Haute train which was suddenly 
jolted at Sullivan, lost his life by putting his head out of a 
window to see what was the matter, being struck by a freight 
car which lifted the crown off his skull. 

Large sums of money were used in the erection of depots 
designed to be depots indeed, for the sidetrack generally led 
right through the middle of the house, where it had been ex- 
pected great lots of freight would be stored for considerable 
time. These were expensive brick structures which it was 
soon found were wholly unnecessary. 1 When one would be 
destroyed a smaller and more suitable building would be 
erected. 

While patronage in those times was not so extensive as 
on some other thoroughfares, especially those lying in an east 
and west direction, the old road became a very influential 
agency in connection with the sociological development of the 
country. At almost every little station there was located 
some private educational institution, like that of the Mays at 
Salem. Three of the chief colleges in the State were seated 
at points now become more accessible by the building of the 
road — Indiana University (State), Indiana Asbury University 

1 Several of these old depots are still standing, notably at Gosport, Orleans, 
etc. — Ed. 
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(Methodist), and Wabash College (Presbyterian). Doubt- 
less more college students have taken passage on the Monon 
than on any other route in Indiana. Dr. Cyrus Nutt, after- 
wards president of Indiana University, in his autobiograph- 
ical sketch relates how in 1837, when he became the first 
preceptor at Greencastle, he rode part of the way on a hay 
wagon from Putnamville, reached by a National Road stage, 
and walked the rest of the distance. In the more modern 
period Purdue University was established at Lafayette, also 
Borden Institute, the Southern Indiana Normal College at 
Mitchell, Bedford Male and Female College, Ladoga Academy, 
and no doubt several others. Occasion has been taken for the 
sportive remark that though there are five colleges on the line, 
it leads to the State Reformatory at one end and to the State 
Prison at the other. 

A palpable effect of the railroad's contribution to civiliza- 
tion is shown in the distinctive character of the population 
collected on either side of the route. Their ancestors were 
emigrants from the Southern States, a region on account of 
slavery and local situation somewhat behind the times. The 
people were slow in discovering themselves. To the sprightly 
Yankee who must move briskly in a more frigid climate, the 
backwoods Hoosier was a common butt of ridicule from which 
the native was inclined rather sullenly to withdraw himself, 
and thus to fall still further in the rear. He was not yet 
conscious of his inherent powers. His parents had not con- 
cerned themselves about their Scotch-Irish ancestry, were not 
aware that it was worth mentioning. Pride of pedigree was 
rather discountenanced, as is likely in every newly settled 
country. It was mistakenly supposed that we in America 
must do nothing to pamper a blood aristocracy, though now 
beginning to be recognized in scientific eugenics. The rail- 
road introduced teachers who cultivated the innate faculties 
of ingenuous fellows from whom have developed so many 
preachers, statesmen, orators, pedagogues and financial mag- 
nates who have astonished the inhabitants of other regions 
possessed of greater natural advantages. 

Another social effect of the Monon is evident in the theo- 
logical bias of the population. Simultaneous with the phenom- 
enal growth of the Church of the Disciples under Alexander 
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Campbell and like-minded spirits in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, the railway made a wide and long- scope of territory 
accessible in which this denomination of Christians is unusu- 
ally thrifty and strong. The Baptists from Georgia and Ten- 
nessee continue to be well represented in their descendants. 
While Methodists are numerous all along the line, and pre- 
dominated, according to Mr. Hanlon, in employee service, their 
relative prosperity, like that of some other church organiza- 
tions, is due chiefly to causes inherent in themselves. 

The modernizing of railway management which took place 
about the time when this company extended its valuable 
branch line to Indianapolis and the busy spur to West. Baden 
and French Lick has also affected the contributory regions 
both in the make-up of its inhabitants and their character, 
customs and tastes. The oolitic stone quarries extending 
along the tracks for thirty-five miles have called the world's 
attention to this section. Immense capital has been invested, 
requiring a prodigious number of laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, being worth much more to the country than mines 
of the precious metals that employ no further labor when the 
original product is obtained. While palatial car service 
may not remunerate the management, it has attracted well- 
to-do travelers, of whom some have seen enough to induce 
them to settle there, and a new atmosphere has been created, 
especially at the junctions or other more frequent stopping 
points. Exterior initiative, combined with indigenous poten- 
tiality, has tended to effect a new social order, a steady and 
reliable progress in genuine and desirable civilization. The 
advance is recognized with much satisfaction by those who, 
knowing the country sixty-five years ago, take broad views 
of community welfare. 

The following letter from Mr. Hanlon to Dr. Poucher is 
worth preserving in this connection : 

HotTSK OK 11KPRK8KNT.YTIVEH, WASHINGTON. I). C. July 21. V.llfi. 

I Imve received your letter of July 17. which I appreciate very much, 
asking for information of what I know and remember of myself mid other 
friends connected with the New Albany and Salem Ilnllroud. 1 remember 
well when the New Albany and Salem Kail road was controlled and man- 
aged by the employees and a large majority of them members of that 
(Methodist) church. 

John It. Daniels was agent at New Albany: Col. MeOray. division 
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superintendent from Bloomington to Lafayette ; William Foster, from 
l..sif}i.yette to Michigan City; John B. Anderson was the first superintendent 
and general manager of the whole line from New Albany to Michigan City. 
The agent at Providence was a man by the name of Shaw. John Mc- 
Kinney superseded him in those days as agent and was a Methodist (Error. 
I think — J. P.). At Harristown a man by the name of Norris was agent, 
and a Methodist, and I believe his daughter is still agent there. At Salem 
John Parker was agent : at Campbellsburg a man by the name of Brown ; 
at. Lancaster a man by the name of Henry Monyhan was agent; at Orleans 
a man by the name of Walker was agent and John L). Carter took his place. 
At Mitchell a man by the name of Captain Budd was agent when he went 
Into the army, and a man by the name of Huniston took his place. At 
Bedford a man by the name of Peter Vestal was agent; at Bloomington a 
man by the name of Carter; at Gosport a man by the name of Johns who 
was murdered in the ticket office; at Quincy, Arnold; at Greencastle a man 
by the name of Arp was agent. I give you this list, and could give yon 
i lie names of all the engines and those that manufactured them. 

Tom Burch, an old Englishman, was for fifty years in the baggage 
room in New Albany, a member of your church and everybody knew him. 
John Donaldson ran the old '"New Albany", an Englishman. Mr. Bennett, 
the father of Kev. Bennett, who is now pastor of the DePauw church at. 
New Albany, was the head blacksmith. Tom Lanahan was the boss car- 
penter and repairer in the car department. 

W. W. Wellman was one of the old conductors, born and raised in 
Orange county. He married J. K. Woodward's daughter in New Albany. 
Abe Haynes was one of the old conductors, Sam Boruff another. E. W. 
Blunk, Charlie Maynard and Blaln Marshall were the old line conductors 
who had charge of passeuger trains in those days. Marshall went south 
and was superintendent of the Louisville and Nashville Hailroad during 
the war. 

Now as to myself : I started on the New Albany and Salem Itoad car- 
rying water on a gravel train for three summers, washing out coaches and 
cleaning windows in the winter months in the Lafayette yards. From there 
I was promoted to a peanut boy on Mr. Compton's train from New Albany 
to T^afayette. His son is now the general manager of the Louisville and 
Nashville system south of the Ohio river, and it contains nine thousand 
miles of railroad. From being a peanut boy they gave me a job as brake- 
man on a freight train which I held for four years; from there on to the 
Mitchell night train, and was promoted from there to conduct the same 
train on which I had many nps and downs. 

Oh, those were days! 

Travel just after the war was mild only in spots and in between the 
conductor had something besides fares and stations to attract his attention. 
Between New Albany and Michigan City, Ind., there are points still on the 
map that rise to memory dear and painful. But fast followed the days 
marked only by schedule risks of life on the rail, and my bones grew back 
in original grooves. A bunch of drummers that beat me up at Ladoga sub- 
sequently sent me a leather medal with a box of cigars tied to it, and a 
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baseball crowd that tried to break car windows with me at Crawfordsville 
elected me an honorary umpire of the Athens league. They declared that 
my 'responding' powers were too highly cultivated to be wasted. But I 
buried the coupling pin along in '83 and kept the brakeman in training. 

At those times soldiers lay around the depots awaiting to go to the 
army or coming back. All depots had convenient saloons, and will say at 
Orleans without exception one at one end of the platform. 

I was promoted to the day train No. 3 and 4 between New Albany and 
Jjiifayette, and this I held until I was elected auditor of Floyd county, and 
then at the request of the company I ran it three months in the winter and 
at the same time was auditor of the county. I served sixteen years and 
two mouths as auditor of that county, was appointed by Cleveland collector 
of internal revenue, was elected to the legislature, and was chairman of 
the Railroad Committee. I have been elected twice as delegate to the 
National (Democratic) Convention, and have served two terms as chair- 
man of the district committee and four for the county. I am here now 
at Washington as doorkeeper of the Members' Families' gallery. I always 
had a great aspiration to go up, and I certainly did go as far as my educa- 
tion would permit me to go. It was my great fortune to laud right under 
the dome of the Capitol, my office being located there. 

Bishop Bowman (then President of Asbury, now Depauw, University) 
I will ever remember as being my best adviser when young. I love his 
memory today, and when he went down to the Five-Mile Lane (below New 
Albany) and dedicated Embury church, I made a little talk to those old 
farmers and said it was a shame we could not dedicate that church. I 
surprised them all by giving fifty dollars because I was a guest of Bishop 
Bowman. I remember the old presiding elder days, and it would take them 
two days to come from French Lick when they came in frozen and muddy 
through a week or two weeks' hard labor attending to their ministerial 
work, such as your father (Error; Perhaps Talbott — f. P.), Welker and 
Klger. Those were days when they had to labor in the performance of 
the duty they were called to. 

In the days of your going to school at (Jreeucastle the conductors were 
John Bently, Dan Bonsall, Billy Garrett, Tom Hanlou, Henry Williams, 
and Andy Mclntosb, who married DePauw's daughter. James Brooks was 
president of the old New Albany road. There is a stone a mile and a halt 
south of Smithville, it lies on the left hand side of the track. It was 
blown out there by Brook's management on placing sixteen kegs of powder. 
In those days if anything happened in tbe Smithville hill, the boys would 
refer it to the distance from Brook's monument. Lots of accidents and 
deaths which I could state to you happened on the line of this road that 
I know of and they would make an interesting book. 

Tour friend, 

Thomas Hanlon. 



